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A Voice for Prairie Dogs 

highlight on Flagstaff community activist Desiree Johnson 



Last spring, when Flagstaff resident Desiree Johnson 
received a postcard in the mail announcing a public 
meeting on a proposed city park expansion, she had 
no idea that she was about to become one of 
Flagstaff's most active wildlife advocates. 
The postcard stated the meeting was an 
opportunity to "come and contribute 
to this design" of a Parks and 
Recreation plan to further develop the 
Foxglenn Park, located across the 
street from Desiree's house. 

Desiree learned that the plans 
detailed an extensive sports complex, 
yet she noticed there was no mention 
of the prairie dog town she had been 
enjoying watching, nor mitigation of 
impacts on elk and other wildlife resi- 
dents of the area. The existence of a 
trail through the proposed expansion, 
connecting to the Urban Trail System, 
was also not in the plans. Indeed 
these oversights were raised by audi- 
ence members. According to Desiree, a project engineer 
responded that the prairie dogs might be poisoned. At least 
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a few eyebrows were raised, and a short discussion followed, 
including a comment from the engineer that "poisoning is 
the only thing that works." 

After the initial shock of such blatant disre- 
gard for the welfare of wildlife, Desiree 
says, "I regrouped, but still felt 
stunned that a place like Flagstaff, 
with this much natural beauty, had 
no accommodation for wildlife in 
its planning processes." She then 
discovered that this park planning 
process had started more than 5 
years earlier, before her move to 
g Flagstaff, with public planning ses- 
^ sions that led to a public vote of 
S approval on a Parks and Rec 
ii Master Plan. 

It wasn't long before Desiree's calls 
to us, to Dr. Con Slobodchikoff, 
an animal behavioralist at 
Northern Arizona University, and 
75 to Nicole Rosmarino of Rocky 
Mountain Animal Defense in Boulder, Colorado, helped 
provide her with critical information on the rather shaky sta- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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By now, many of you have probably 
read press coverage saying that our 
collective attempts to influence the annu- 
al appropriations process for cutting 
Animal Damage Controls (ADC) budget 
failed. It was not for lack of effort. 

A number of organizations joined 
forces early to plan for this year's process. 
The groups involved — Humane Society 
of the U.S., Defenders of Wildlife, 
Taxpayers for Common $ense, U.S. 
PIRG, Predator Project, Predator Defense 
Institute (PDI), Friends of the Earth, and 
WDR — are not all in agreement about 
the necessity or validity of ADC. WDR 
and PDI are the only groups at this time 



working to eliminate ADC altogether. 
Nonetheless, we all tele-conferenced regu- 
larly to determine strategies, find Con- 
gressional allies and sponsorship for ADC 
budget cuts, and to determine the lan- 
guage for specifying the amount and what 
part of ADC's program should be cut. 

Most people who have heard of ADC 
are familiar with their efforts to eradicate 
predators to protect livestock growers' 
interests. This program receives the most 
media attention and garners most of 
ADC efforts and budget. Therefore the 
coalition easily agreed that this was where 
to push for a cut in ADC's budget. There 
is a clear line between those who support 



ADC's livestock protection program — 
their "customers" and the industry — and 
those who do not — the rest of the general 
public. What muddies the water is politi- 
cal pressure. 

Last year's efforts to cut funding were 
successful before lobbying initiated by the 
livestock industry and the Farm Bureau 
resulted in a revote that reversed our vic- 
tory. This year the coalition focused on 
intensive education — we walked the halls 
of Congress for several days handing out 
information. Leaflets announcing a 
Congressional briefing, organized by 
Defenders of Wildlife, were everywhere. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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WDR thanks the Fund for Wild Nature and the Barbara 
Delano Foundation for their important contributions this 
year. We also appreciate the help and donations given to 
us by Jim Morris Environmental T-Shirts, Dwight Metzger, 
and Great Projections, Inc. of Tucson. 
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and individuals whose commitment keeps us here, and to 
our volunteers' dedication and hard work on wildlife 
issues. 
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WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT ADC 
(the following reports are available for $5 each incl. p&h) 

"Waste, Fraud and Abuse in the U.S. Animal Damage 
Control Program"-$5 

"Audit of the USDA Animal Damage Control Program"-$5 

"Investigating J.F.K. International Airport Gull Hazard 
Reduction Program"-$5 

"Report on the Aquaculture lndustry"-$5 
"War on Wildlife", an hour-long audio CD; interviews about 
ADC-free to WDR members 



TMrfctres from the office 



How many of you belong to the following organizations: Defenders of 
Wildlife, Environmental Defense Fund, Greenpeace, National Audubon 
Society, National Wildlife Federation, Natural Resources Defense Council, 
The Nature Conservancy, Sierra Club, or the Wilderness Society? Since our 
beginnings in early 1991, we have worked to involve as many grassroots orga- 
nizations as possible in the campaign to eliminate ADC. We also recognize 
that we need to send information to larger national focus groups. Though the 
Animal Damage Control program may seem small compared to many govern- 
ment programs as far as budget and scope are concerned, in actuality the pro- 
gram has its fingers in so many pies that it is more extensive and spends more 
money than many realize. In addition to the annual federal appropriation, the 
ADC program also receives money from many governmental agencies that 
bring its spending to more than $45 million per year. The Humane Society of 
the United States has estimated that upwards of another $20 million annually 
may also be brought in through county and municipal matching funds and 
various other agreements. 

Working to end the use of these dollars to kill wildlife has become an 
agenda item for many groups, and we need to be diligent about getting that 
information to even more orgranizations. In short, we need your help. We are 
asking all of you who belong to the large national organizations listed above to 
begin a writing campaign to the higher-ups asking them to prioritize this 
issue. Even if it appears that the ADC fight is unrelated to their big picture, 
there are often surprising connections between what they are doing and what 
ADC is doing. We can help you to explain the parallels so that you can per- 
suasivly make the case for adopting the ADC issue as a priority. Membership 
opinions count. Let us know how it goes. We would like to work with you. 

Quick updates 

The contest hunt issue— body count killing of animals for prizes-will be voted 
on by Arizona's rulemaking body, the Game & Fish Commission, at their 
September 1 1th meeting in Flagstaff. This could be a precedent setting deci- 
sion making mass shooting events illegal in this state. 

We've enclosed a member survey in this issue. It has been many years since 
we've asked for your input, your informational needs, how you'd like to help, 
and how we can help you facilitate the campaign. Please take the time to fill it 
out and return it to us. It is designed so that you just need to tri-fold it and 
stick a stamp on it to return it to us. Thank you for helping us to be even 
more effective. 

Our email action alert system is working well and we want more of you to 
become involved. Besides being a way to respond quickly to issues, it is also a 
good way to circulate information. We urge those of you who have email to 
send us your addresses and keep us posted when it changes. 

Finally, it's time for our annual fund-raising request. If you haven't replied to 
our fundraising letter which you should have already received, please use the 
enclosed envelope to make your membership donation. We count on you, our 
loyal members, to help sustain the campaign to eliminate the ADC. 
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" New" Faces in Non-Lethal Predator Control 

Usin g animals and electric, fences to control livestock arid deter predators 



We haven't seen "Border Collies do it with their eyes" on a 
bumper sticker yet, but we're expecting to on our next 
trip to sheep country. David Kennard, of Wellscroft Farm in 
southwestern New Hampshire, is one of a growing number of 
livestock owners who finds using border collies to manage live- 
stock is efficient, economically viable and, in this case, fun. He 
also has virtually no predation problems on his farm. 

I happened upon Kennard demonstrating his dogs and 
sheep at the Smithsonian Folklife Festival in Washington D.C. 
in June, and decided to inquire as to their livestock protection 
abilities. Kennard explained that, technically, border collies are 
herding dogs rather than guard dogs, yet they still function quite 
well as deterrents. He has essentially no predation problems on 
his farm, while other farmers in the area do. Kennard encour- 
aged one of his dogs to develop protective behavior, which can 
be particularly important when herding sheep down a public 
road, where they may be approached by loose domestic dogs 
(dogs top the list of sheep killers in the region). She has also 
killed a coyote which had a den near his perimeter fence. 

Besides raising sheep and running a small border collie 
breeding business, Kennard also uses and sells electric fences for 
"protection and containment of crops and livestock." Electric 
fences, like border collies, have been in use for some time, but 
recent advances in design and technology have greatly improved 
their efficiency and ease of use. These keep most predators off 
his farm, but some coyotes "are capable of learning how to jump 
through the wires," according to Kennard. Still, his coyote prob- 
lems are rare. 

Jay Bailey, a vegetable farmer in southern Vermont, says 
electric fences are fine, "but it's the dogs that make the differ- 
ence." He relates how, when the border collie of a sheep farmer 
friend died previously nonexistent coyote predation became a 
problem. "So the farmer went out and bought another border 
collie immediately" and the predation effectively stopped. 

Herding dogs are different than the many breeds of guard 
dogs available. Herding dogs are raised separately from the live- 
stock they are to work with; whereas guard dogs are bonded and 
raised from puppyhood with the animals they will protect. 
Guard dogs watch and protect. Herding dogs make animals 
move, such as from field to pen, according to training and direc- 
tion from their owners, who use voice commands and high fre- 
quency whistles. "Border collies focus their energy with their 
eyes, staring an animal down if they have to. It's like playing 
chicken," says Kennard. Yet, Kennard feels border collies can 
also protect the herd from predation through deterrence— just by 
being out there with the sheep. 

Guard dogs aren't "people-dogs" and can actually be a haz- 
ard to strangers, especially in areas like the heavily populated 
New England region. They may generally work better in the 
less-peopled West. But herding dogs can play, as Kennard does 




with his frisbee-loving canines, and don't threaten people. 

Herding dogs have a "trained predator-prey relationship," 
according to Becky Weed of the Growers' Wool Cooperative in 
Montana that offers wool certified as "predator friendly". Her 
sheep are grown using non-lethal predator control, such as 
"guard" llamas and dogs. Becky feels that herding dogs, such as 
her border collie, are best kept away from the sheep, except 
while working, so that "the sheep do not become too used to 
them. You also want to keep an eye on the dog"— the implication 
being that in the absence of the trainer/ owner, a dog could revert 
to chasing and killing the sheep. 

Border collies are known for their energetic behavior and 
are one of few dogs in this country bred for their intelligence. 
Kennard admits that "if you don't give them something to do, 
they'll find something." Yet, he says, "My dogs are loose all over. 
They can go anywhere they want," which he feels contributes to 
their deterrence function. 

"Owning a border collie is a real commitment of time and 
energy. I'm real careful about screening people, usually dairy 
owners, who want to buy them," says Kennard. "But they are a 
great investment. At $1,000-2,000 per dog, which should live 
for a minimum of 10 years, that's $200 per year maximum for 
an employee who works 365 days a year. How many high school 
students will work for $200 per year?" 

Border collies are also becoming a popular item on wildlife 
plagued golf courses and airport runways, according to Kennard. 
"The facility either buys a dog outright for about $5,000- 6,000, 
or pays a fee for an owner to set up a self feeding system for a 
dog within a fenced area, and leaves it to chase geese off the 
greens or deer off the runways. They can be taught to target a 
particular animal." 

We're curious to hear from other people who use border 
collies for wildlife problems. Are they working as deterrents to 
predators for situations without electric fences? Please let us 
know your experiences. AB 
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more on The Nature "Conspiracy' 



an explanation 



We have received several letters responding to the "Nature 
Conspiracy" bumperstickers that we offered in the last 
newsletter. It no doubt would have been better to have run an 
article simultaneously that explained what happened here in 
Arizona to precipitate this reaction. 

It became known that a fairly extensive ranch property in 
southern Arizona was going to 
put up for sale. This 22,000 acre 
chunk of grasslands was part of 
an original land grant still held 
by a single family. The matriarch 
died and the inheriting family 
members needed to sell the 
property to get out from under 
debt, not an uncommon occur- 
rence. Before an impending sale 
was ever announced, The Nature 
Conservancy and several other 
local organizations met with the 
family to discuss a deal meant to 
preserve the ranch's open space 
and to prevent it from being developed for housing. 

As the deal unfolded in local papers, it became clear that 
public dollars from an initiative-driven funding source were to be 
used to purchase the development rights so that it would remain 
as open space. Arizona's Heritage Fund which was used to pur- 
chase this easement, specifies that funds be used to purchase land 




ADC Director Bobby Acord — 
weekly message for Jan. 25, 1999 

During discussions at the APHIS (Animal & Plant Health 
Inspection Service) Management Team meeting (of which 
ADC is a part) there were complaints about the abuse of the 
use of the computers and the internet at work. "Internet use is 
a relatively new process, and everyone hasn't had online access 
from the work site, but now there appear to be a number of 
concerns about it." He continued to say that like other gov- 
ernment equipment, computers and use of the internet "can't 
be used for anything except official business." 

We are "putting a policy together that will be distributed 
and used as a screen-saver" to remind everyone of official busi- 
ness use requirements, as there have been a number of "people 
logging onto porn sites and obviously that can't be tolerated 
for one minute." 

APHIS has recognized the professional organization run 
by Mr. Acord and he has recently been promoted to their 
Associate Administrator. New Acting Director for ADC is Bill 
Clay. 



to preserve outstanding natural, cultural and recreational values. 
There is no language concerning purchase of easements. Since 
most of the land was going to be continued to be grazed, and 
since only the development rights were being purchased for a 
rather large sum (almost $9 million), there were many who felt 
that this was not the best approach toward conservation. In effect, 

public dollars were used to bail 
out a family in danger of losing 
their holdings due to inheri- 
tance taxes and debt from poor 
planning. In addition, public 
access to this "open space" will 
be quite limited. Keep in mind 
that "open space" includes, for 
example, golf courses, fencing, 
and vacant lots, and does not 
necessarily mean wildlife habi- 
tat. The bulk of this property 
will still be grazed and part of it 
will be used as a dude ranch for 
a money-making enterprise! 
What has the public gained? In the end, Heritage Fund dol- 
lars bought development rights for 17,500 acres (to continue 
grazing) and purchased 3,600 acres (for a western heritage histor- 
ical park) at $8.6 million, with the Nature Conservancy keeping 
almost 1,000 acres of the original parcel. Outright land purchase 
was appraised at only 21% more than the easement purchase 
price. The original brokered deal was for the same family to retain 
ownership and continue grazing after selling only the develop- 
ment rights to the Conservancy. This is a new trend in rural land 
deal-making that we should be aware of. 

A process of private land inventory should be initiated for 
every state in the west. Many such parcels may not be ripe for 
intense development due to lack of amenities such as nearby elec- 
trical, sewer and water hookups. Organizations concerned about 
the future of wilderness linkage for wildlife and land health in 
general need to prioritize so that we are prepared to respond to 
these situations as they arise. If we take the time now to plan for 
later, we won't need to react out of a sense of panic that we're los- 
ing yet another chunk to the "sprawl monster." 

NZ 



FLASH/ Arizona Game and Fish Commission has 
Just voted to ban contest "hunts" in the state. 
Predators, f urbearers and non-game animals will now 
be protected from organized contests, Intended to kill 
large numbers of animals, often for prizes. Now the 
real work will begin. We must make sure that this new 
rule will be enforced by the Game and Fish Depart- 
ment; that there is a commitment to end these kinds 
of massive slaughters of wildlife simply for a 
perverted sense of entertainment! 
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Lithium Chloride 



- ma k ing c oyote s si ck to save them 




Aeon trovers ial, yet non-lethal method 
for preventing predation on sheep, 
poultry, or potentially any animal is the 
use of a natural salt called Lithium 
Chloride (LiCl) as an aversive. Dr. Carl 
Gustavson began researching the use of 
LiCl in aversive conditioning in the early 
1970s. The LiCl is used in a 
bait for attracting target 
species, for example, coy- 
otes. When it is impreg- 
nated into the bait (sheep 
meat) and ingested by a 
coyote, within 1/2 to 1 
1/2 hours the coyote will 
become violently ill; the 
salt acts as an 
emetic causing 
vomiting if 
given in 
proper 
dosage. 
Generally 

after such an episode, the coyote learns to 
avoid the food that made it so sick. Just 
as humans often avoid a food item after 
being sick with flu symptoms, other ani- 
mals are quite capable of doing the same. 

Now, none of us wants to submit 
our coyote friends to this miserable expe- 
rience. However for ranchers experienc- 
ing high levels of coyote, wolf, or feral 
dog predation, LiCl could be a cheap, 
easy-to-use, safe deterrent. It has been 
scientifically tested on a number of ani- 
mal species including rats, wolves, rac- 
coons, ferrets, red-tailed hawks, and coy- 
otes, and appears to be effective. 

ADC has, in fact, induced aversive 
feeding behavior in skunks, crows and 
ravens, raccoons, woodchucks, and even 
livestock. But does feeding behavior 
altered by an aversive create an aversion 
to predation on the live animal? ADC 
seems to say no, but others, including 
some ranchers who continue to use the 
technique, say yes. Why? 

There are differences between the 
testing methods of ADC and other scien- 
tists who have evaluated the effectiveness 
of LiCl. Many of ADC's tests involved 
pen tests where the food choices for cap- 
tive test animals were quite limited. In 




some tests coyotes were given a choice 
between only dog food, which seemed to 
be far down their list of preferred food 
items, and one other food — often the 
baited food item — following aversion 
conditioning. 

The "test" proved little about the 
effectiveness of LiCl. Simply because a 
hungry coyote attempted to nibble at 
LiCl-baited meat instead of or 
sometimes in addition to eating 
dog food doesn't mean that LiCl 
doesn't work in the field. Hunger 
and limited food choices may also 
explain why the 
penned coyotes 
killed and ate 
live chickens 
and rabbits 
when they 
had earlier 
developed an 
aversion to the 
flesh of those animals from LiCl baiting. 

There may be other explanations as 
well. It was clear in a couple of instances 
that coyotes could taste the LiCl salt 
because they avoided baited flesh and ate 
parts of ears or other facial parts that were 
not impregnated with LiCl solution. 
(Maybe they were performing a test on 
ADC?) 

In field tests, where coyotes were able 
to seek other food after getting ill from 
baited sheep flesh, results showed that 
LiCl had a dramatic affect in significantly 
lowering levels of predation in most 
instances and eliminating predation in 
others. 

The largest and longest field test was 
conducted in Saskatchewan for a 3-year 
period from 1976-78. 1975 was used as 
baseline data for livestock losses for the 
1 0 cooperating ranches. That year losses 
averaged almost 1 3% for herd sizes vary- 
ing from 100-3,800 and totaling 10,508 
animals. The baits were made with 
ground sheep mixed with a 4-6% solu- 
tion of the LiCl packed into a wrapping 
of hide and tied with string. These were 
distributed along fence lines, and places 
where coyotes had dug underneath the 
fence. If sheep had died in pastures, the 



carcasses were also injected with LiCl 
solution or buried and not used. As baits 
were eaten, they were replaced through- 
out the lambing season. 

Results indicated a significant drop 
in losses over the three years. In 1975, 
four of the ranches exhibited high preda- 
tion losses, from almost 9% to 59% loss. 
The other six showed losses closer to 3- 
5% of the flocks. In 1976, the first bait- 
ing year, losses dropped from the 1 975 
average of almost 13% down to just 
under 2%. Three reported no losses, 
unlike the previous year. In 1977, the 
average fell again, to 1.4%. Five ranches 
experienced no losses from predators. In 
1978, the average rose slightly to 1.6% 
with four ranches showing no losses. 
Clearly there was significant change in 
losses reported. Although lethal methods 
were also employed during the test, the 
only management change was the use of 
LiCl and more attentive record keeping. 

An economic evaluation of the 
results showed a cost reduction of 86- 
90% per year for the ranchers using LiCl 
instead of traditional lethal methods. The 
1080 poisoning program used by area 
ranches was estimated by the government 
to cost an average of approximately $250 
per herd (although this was reduced dur- 
ing the LiCl testing). Cost for trapping 
and shooting which also took occurred, 
was not factored in. However, the cost for 
the LiCl program was estimated by the 
Province to come to $25-35 per herd per 
year — a much cheaper and less dangerous 
alternative. 

The variables in this field experiment 
proved mainly to be cooperation from 
participating ranchers. Originally 46 
ranches in Saskatchewan, California, and 
Washington had been asked to partici- 
pate. Only 10 ranchers complied with 
procedures sufficiently to be included 
during the three year test. 

The results are convincing — LiCl 
works. The trick is overcoming the lazy 
tendencies and traditional biases of many 
ranchers whose predation problems can 
be solved by more attentive management. 

NZ 
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Prairie Dog s.. ■ continued from Page 



tus of prairie dogs. Rosmarino's suc- 
cesses working with Coloradan com- 
munities in reducing lethal compo- 
nents of prairie dog management plans 
gave her hope. Slobodchikoff's research 
illuminating intriguing language com- 
plexities in the Gunnison's prairie dog 
of the Flagstaff and Four Corners area, 
also spurred her on. 

Some government agencies and 
rural people regard prairie dogs as dis- 
posable "varmints," so we encouraged 
Desiree to document the existence of 
the 100-plus burrows of the town. She 
did and then began to rally other con- 
cerned citizens— some of whom were 
initially more concerned about the pro- 
posed 70' tall sports lighting features 
and density issues of the park, but who 
eventually came around to including 
wildlife in their concerns. 

Desiree put together a petition to 
address the wildlife issues of Foxglenn 
and other city parks, rivers and other 
open spaces. Shortly thereafter, she 
was invited to present the signatures at 
the next Parks and Recreation 
Commission general meeting. 

Desiree presented her 190 signa- 
tures, and "Prairie Dogs 101" short- 
course to the Commission, and then 
highlighted the celebrity status of the 
Flagstaff prairie dogs. Backed up by a 
huge stack of Dr. Slobodchikoff's pub- 
lished work on intricate prairie dog 
language, a TBS special on prairie 
dogs, other prairie dog articles (includ- 
ing those published in Smithsonian and 
National Geographic magazines, and 
Predator Project's "Conserving Prairie 
Dog Ecosystems on the Northern 
Plains" booklet), her comments carried 
a lot of weight. She kept their atten- 
tion by quoting statistics from the 
Environmental Health Department, 
including the fact that in the U.S. a 
person is nearly 100 times more likely 
to be struck by lightning on a sports 
field than they are to contract plague 
from prairie dog fleas. 

In conclusion, Desiree asked for 
the Commission's respect and accom- 
modation of prairie dogs and other 
wildlife in planning, "not only because 
they support so many other wildlife 



species, but also because they support 
our community." Her thorough 
research and respectful approach won a 
hearty round of applause. 

Soon after that meeting, Desiree 
and her neighbors were interviewed on 
a local radio show. Desiree reported 
that she plans to continue to promote 
alternatives to Flagstaff Parks and Rec's 
intensive and extensive sports complex- 
es. She also plans to start working 
more with Arizona Game and Fish on 
"Watchable Wildlife Sites," and to link 
wildlife biologists with state and local 
municipalities on wildlife issues. 

With Desiree's voice of commit- 
ment and compassion for the 
Gunnison's prairie dog, we may soon 
find Flagstaff's little "varmints" high 
on the list of hot spots for the locals as 
well as tourists. 

AB 



Appropriations... 
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Every Congressional office was aware of 
the DeFazio/Bass Amendment calling for 
a cut to ADC's budget. Unlike last year, 
this time almost every staffer we talked to 
was at least somewhat familiar with ADC 
and what they do. 

The briefing presented nearly an 
hour of critical information about the 
ADC program. Defenders arranged a 
diverse group of presentations. Franz 
Camenzind, coyote biologist and film- 
maker, presented a concise picture of why 
the ADC program goes against biological 
reasoning and doesn't work. Oregonians 
Rita Freeman and Randy Oster recounted 
the horror story they endured at the 
hands of ADC and other redneck officials 
in rural Oregon. One evening Randy 
went looking for their missing dogs and 
found instead three stinking piles of car- 
casses surrounded by snares — ADC had 
been at work for months at their neigh- 
bor's small sheep operation. They cap- 
tured numerous violations on film that 
Portland NBC revealed in a two-part 
news series. Although this happened 



more than a year-and-a-half ago, Randy 
and Rita are still suffering repercussions 
for exposing ADC ineptitudes. 

Becky Weed, director of the Growers' 
Wool Cooperative of Montana, described 
her operation. They grow "Predator 
Friendly" wool, a certification indicating 
they do not use ADC. They seldom have 
predator problems because they use guard 
dogs and llamas and actually tend their 
sheep. Becky declared that it's not four- 
legged predators that are a threat to the 
sheep industry, but rather corporate agri- 
business protected by the Department of 
Agriculture that drives small growers out 
of business and fixes market prices that 
eliminate family operations. 

The final presentation included a 
series of slides taken by Rex Shaddox who 
worked under cover for U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service from 1990 to 1992. 
While attending the University of 
Wyoming to earn a degree in wildlife 
management Rex discovered that ADC, 
state agriculture officials, ranchers and 
even those in the justice department were 
not doing what they were supposed to by 
law. He stumbled upon a black market 
poison trade and massive illegal use of 
pesticides that endangered wildlife across 
the west. His description of the govern- 
ment take down and the resulting lack of 
prosecutions does not reassure us that the 
EPA or Department of Justice is truly 
doing their job of enforcing wildlife laws. 
In short, the corruption went all the way 
to the top. 

Some press did attend the briefing. 
They conducted interviews and wrote 
articles about the proposed cut to the 
ADC budget. If more Congressional staff 
and media had bothered to show up, per- 
haps the outcome may have been differ- 
ent. However, although we did lose the 
vote, it has become obvious that: we are 
not going away, coalition efforts are 
strengthening, and this issue is now on 
the Congressional radar screen. 

More good news is the testimony 
was filmed and we want to make it avail- 
able as an educational tool for activists. 
We'll send it free to any of our members 
who promise to organize at least one 
public showing of the film. 
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Tucson celebrates 

the Spirit of the ^X^olf 



On Saturday, August 28th, WDR and the southwest office of 
Defenders of Wildlife hosted Tucson's First Annual "Spirit 
of the Wolf" Celebration. Thanks to the enthusiastic support 
and energy of dozens of volunteers, over 450 participants were 
offered a wealth of information on wolves, listened to some of 
Tucson's most committed activist/folk singers, howled and 
danced with papier mache wolves, and contributed to the mak- 
ing of a traveling wolf quilt to be displayed in local schools and 
libraries. 

The reason for celebration? We were inspired by the creative 
and committed actions of the Minnesota Wolf Alliance who 
held their 2nd Annual Spirit of the Wolf Walk on the same date. 
Our groups exchanged wolf howls across the miles! Wolves are 
doing well in Minnesota but humans are not. 1 50-200 wolves 
are reported to be killed annually due to conflict with livestock, 
however a rancher is not required to do anything to prevent that 
conflict. There is no responsibility clause before a wolf, which 
may just have responded to an easy meal, gets the bullet. Wolves 
in Minnesota, which are currently listed as a threatened species, 
are proposed for de-listing by the federal government. The 
Minnesota Wolf Alliance is preparing a meeting to develop a 
platform for rancher responsibility and future wolf management 
by the state. 

Arizona is also home to wild wolves— about two dozen— and 
it's been a long time coming. In spring of 1998 the first reintro- 
duction effort put 1 1 wolves in the wild country along the 
Arizona and New Mexico border. But the country was not wild 
enough. The wolves tended to use the nearby roads and 
remained quite visible to human campers. As a result, five last 
year were shot and killed. This year's reintroductions have fared 
better, so far without blatant incidents (one was hit by a vehicle 



V/UdMe Services? 

In response to numerous emails, the U.S. government decides 
to take the Animal Damage Control Program away from the 
Department of Agriculture and give the responsibility to either 
the FBI, the CIA or the LAPD. The President decides to give 
them a test. He releases a rabbit in a forest and each of them 
has to catch him. 

The FBI goes in first. They place animal informants 
throughout the forest and question all plant and mineral wit- 
nesses. After three weeks of extensive investigations, the FBI 
concludes that the rabbit does not exist. 

The CIA goes in next. After two weeks with no leads they 
burn down the forest, killing everyone in it, including the rab- 
bit. They make no apologies, stating the rabbit had it coming. 

Then the LAPD goes in. They come out two hours later 
with a badly beaten bear. The bear is yelling: "Okay! I'm a rab- 
bit!! I'm a rabbit 1 ! 

Source: Andrea Lococo 



and 3 pups have died from parvo). 

Our celebration featured Bobbie Holaday, founder and 
director of PAWS (Preserve Arizona's Wolves) who has tirelessly 
worked for over 10 years toward wolf reintroduction in the 
Southwest. Michael Blake, author of the Academy Award win- 
ning movie "Dances with Wolves," presented a moving speech 
in which he declared that wolves be guardians of remaining 
wilderness and models of hope and stability. Nahum Sanchez, 
guest biologist from Mexico who is working with the Arizona 
wolf field team, reported on wolf conservation efforts in Mexico. 
The Mexican government has created a wolf-imprinted coin as a 
collector's item, which has garnered $30,000 so far for the pro- 
gram. Nahum will also be conducting habitat surveys in a num- 
ber of Mexican states to determine suitability for wolves and 
other large predators such as the jaguar. Will Holder, a wolf-sup- 
porting rancher in the reintroduction area, shared his and his 
wife Jan's experiences using careful and intensive livestock hus- 
bandry techniques that effectively eliminate predation by wolves 
or most anything else. His notoriety as the grandson of the 
rancher who shot the last Mexican Gray Wolf in the Southwest 
serves him well as he and Jan market Ervin's Natural Beef with a 
certified Defenders of Wildlife "Wolf Country Beef" label. 

Part of our vision for this celebration was to end up with a 
permanent piece of wolf art in the form of a wall mural to be 
located in a prominent Tucson location. With designs for the 
mural on display, we were able to raise several hundred dollars 
for this project. We hope to unveil the finished piece at next 
year's celebration. 

The event successfully created an opportunity for our most- 
ly urban-bound citizens to celebrate our connections with 
wolves and the rest of the wild world through the "spirit of the 
wolf." 
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Damage Control program (ADC) administered under the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This tax 
payer supported program was made official by Congress in 1931 in order to "eradicate, suppress and 
control" wildlife species for the sake of agricultural interests. Driven by predator prejudice, ADC is 
out of step with the times and ecosystem science, and unaccountable in its processes and responsi- 
bilities. Due to ADC's absolute reluctance to change direction toward a program which provides 
nonlethal services to correct bad animal husbandry practices, WDR's goal is to abolish this secretive 
program and the mentality behind it — a "predator prejudice" which fuels the use of traps, snares, 
aerial gunning and poisons on America's wildlife. 
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